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NATURE IN ORNAMENT.— II. 




By Lbwis F. Day. 



* HE Greek honeysuckle ornament, as 
it is called, originated in no attempt 
to imitate natural bud forms, but 
grew, as one may say, out of the 
use of the brush. The fact remains, 
notwithstanding, that the brush 
strokes came to range themselves 
very much on the lines of the 
natural growth — all the more readi- 
ly, of course, because of the memo- 
ries or impressions of plant forms stored away in men's brains. 
The fact is those memories, vague as they may be, prompt the 
ornamentist at every turn in design. 

What we call the acanthus scroll grew, I suppose, simply 
out of the desire to clothe with some sort of leafage the mere 
spiral lines with which archaic ornament, whether in Greece or 
Northern Europe, or the Fiji Islands, invariably set out; 
which spiral line not only occurs in many shells and in the 
horns of animals, but results inevitably from a certain natural 
action of the draughtsman's wrist. 

The Roman scroll, (Fig. 6) is plainly more full of sap; it 
seems to be bursting out into leafage ; but it remains only a 




Fie. G.— Roman Scroll. 

development of the Greek idea ; it is simply a spiral clothed 
in conventional leafage, devised primarily to disguise its lines, 
and especially the branching of the lines. That is the root and 
origin of the acanthus scroll — not any attempt to reduce the 
acanthus to ornament, but a desire to clothe the lines of the 
scroll. 

Archaic Greek and Roman ornament is made up mainly of 
spiral lines and groups of brush strokes, and in Fig. 7 the 



Renaissance scroll is shown translated into the language of the 
brush. I do not, of course, mean to imply that all scrolls are 
the outcome of brush work, but simply that they may be de- 
veloped in this way. The fable about Callimachus and the 
Corinthian Capital is Ihe invention of the poet, not of the prac- 
tical ornamentist. It is easy to form a system of foliation based 
upon a particular leaf like the acanthus of the Greeks, and the 
oak-like and the olive like foliage of the Romans. The Greek 
scroll work in Fig. 7 more or less resembles lily shaped flowers, 




Fig. 7.— Two Versions of a Renaissance Scroll. 

whose relation to the Renaissance is obvious. Whatever may 
have been the origin of the characteristic form properly known 
as the honeysuckle ornament of the Greeks, there is no mistak- 
ing its relation to the Egyptian or Indian lotus and to the 
Assyrian palm ornament. The Hindoo rendering of the lotus 
on Fig. 8 is very much like the Egyptian, but is somewhat 
looser, as on Fig. %. In this way we see that on very similar 
lines very different and yet related forms are developed. In 
Chinese flower forms also one seems to see much the same lines, 
and in the Indian Maya, or many-headed snake, the resemblance 
is so striking as to suggest that serpent worship may have been 
after all the starting point of the idea. Fig. 10 is a representa- 
tion of a marble inlay of the Taj Mahal, wherein the floral 
motives are allowed to retain their individual characteristics. 
In these varied renderings of natural forms we see the charac- 
teristics that belong to varied styles of art, each style pursuing 
its own method of conventional treatment. Without some sort 
of conventionality decoration is impossible. Even in apparently 
natural renderings of flowers the convention may only consist 
in the simplicity of the design itself. The Japanese roses in 
Fig. 11 are directly inspired by nature, but then they are not 
very ornamentally treated. They might almost have been 
drawn directly from nature. It is mainly the simplicity and 
directness with which they are rendered which gives them some 
decorative quality. 

The tile panels in Fig. 12 show a combination of oak leaves, 
acorns and oak galls. Use is made of the empty acorn cup, as 
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a characteristic variation on the acorn shape, and there is 
usually at the end of the stem a withered button or two, which 
never arrive at due development, but which may be turned to 
account in design. Whether it is form that we seek, or color, 
everywhere in nature there is material for the ornamentist, but, 
promising as it may be, it is not yet ornament; it lacks adapt- 
ation to our special purposes. It is by our treatment of nature 
that we justify our use of her forms. 

There is no art without convention, but such convention 
does not consist in the substitution of the diagram of the thing 
for its life and growth ; nor does it mean mere distortion of 
natural details, nor yet that we carry out repetition of ancient 
conventions, which is a weariness to every one concerned in it. 




Fig. 8.— Indian Lotus Panel. 

According to the use we make of natural form it helps or 
hinders us in design. The flow of line, the grace, the growth, 
the tenderness of color, the subtilty of suggestion which so de- 
light us in ornament would never have been evolved from 
man's imagination apart from natural influences. But nature 
does not provide for us ornament ready mad e — were that so our 
occupation would be gone. Nature is the starting point, but by 
no means the end of ornament. Owen Jones went so far as to 
say that in proportion as ornament approached natural form it 
had lost claim on us as ornament. He overstated his case quite 
as much as they who contend on the contrary that only as it 
approaches nature has it any claim on our sympathy at all. 
The two opposite contentions may be taken to balance one 
another. The truth lies midway between. To reconcile the 
rival claims of nature and art it needs only the artist. 

The designer can hardly make too many studies from 
nature, but he can easily make bad use of those he has made, 
and easily encumber himself with them. A man can design 
quite freely only when the burden of natural fact is so familiar 
that to him it ceases to be a burden. Refreshing as it may be 
to refer to his studies, or to nature herself, he cannot design 
with either in front of him. The actual thing is not malleable 
enough for his purpose, whereas an impression or a memory of 
it accommodates itself in the most surprising manner to the con- 
ditions of the case, and the necessary modification occurs as 
though it were a matter of course. 




Fig. 9.— Details op Buddhist Stone Carving. 

In our happiest moments that is so. At other times the 
question as to the necessary modification has to be deliberately 
decided. It is not possible to lay down any limit as to the de- 
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Fig. 10.— Marble Inlay from the Tag Mahal. 
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gree of naturalism permissible in ornament, or to say that the 
natural rendering may not sometimes be the best. The condi- 
tions of the case may determine the elimination of the natural 
element in design altogether, or permit it to rule paramount ; 
they determine the degree of modification necessary, or the 
degree of naturalness permissible. 



OLD ENGLISH EMBROIDERY.— II. 




Fig. 11.— Japanese Roses. 

And even where they leave the artist free, as soon as ever 
he begins to design he sets himself in his own limits. He 
pledges himself by what he has done, and is bound in consist- 
ency to carry his idea logically through. A formal arrangement 
of lines evolves an equally formal kind of foliation, and free 
growth pledges him to equally natural foliage. So also natural 
detail prescribes free lines of growth, and conventional detail 
implies lines proportionately conventional. 

If, that is to say, it is proposed to clothe a geometrical 
skeleton with foliage, it is quite easy to make the turn of the 
leaves too natural ; the danger in the case of a more natural 
skeleton would be in making them too hard and formal. 

{To be continued.) 



Silvbr and gold hand woven brocades are among the finest 
productions of the East, and are most desirable for decorative 
upholstery purposes when peculiarly rich effects are sought 
after. Some of the designs have a striking and odd effect, com- 
bined with dull silks and wools. In a hand embroidered table 
cover the centre is a circle of scarlet silk embroidered with pan- 
els, each containing texts from the Koran. Another is heavily 
embroidered in gold and silk in various colors. The design con- 
sists of a fine floral border running around the edge and the 
field is spotted with a golden date symbol. 



Choice of three routes to St. Louis by the New York Central; 
four trains daily. 

Four fast trains to Detroit every day by the New York Cen- 
tral. 

No other line compares with the New York Central in its 
service to Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

One thousand health and pleasure resorts in the Empire State 
reached by the New York Central. Write for information. 



EW domestic decorations existed in 
Europe prior to the age of chivalry. 
Carpets were spread over the 
rushes on the floor, and walls 
were hung with embroidered 
hangings, and rude benches and 
tables were covered with dainty 
needlework. The damp, bare 
walls of English castles de- 
manded some kind of hangings. 
Tapestry was not made at Arras 
until the fourteenth century, so 
all earlier pictured hangings 
were the products of the needle. Wall painting seems to have 
been contemporaneous with tapestry, and hangings wrought by 
the needle. It was the custom, in absence of needlework, to 
paint the walls with historical subjects. In J 31 2 we find the 
Bishop of Lichfield commanding the great hall of his episcopal 
palace to be painted with the coronation, marriages, wars, and 
funeral of his patron, King Edward I. Chaucer refers to this 
custom of mural paintings : 

And soth to faime my cbambre was 

Ful well depainted — 

And all the wals with colours fine. 




And again : 



On the wals old portraiture 

Of horsemen, hawkis and houndis. 



The subjects depicted by the brush were portrayed in a more 




Fig. 1?.— Tile Panel, Oak Galls. 

or less skilful manner by the needle, and later by the lovely 
productions of the looms of Arras. 

The designs of these early hangings were often unskilled 
and rude, as we see in the Bayeux tapestry ; but from the de- 
scriptions preserved to us in ancient inventories and State rolls, 
and in the pages of poets and historians, they must have been 
very bold and spirited. 

The Anglo Norman ladies, like the Grecian dames of old, 
were accustomed to embroider the exploits of their husbands 
and kinsmen on the hangings of their chambers. 
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